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THE DATE OF WINNERE AND WASTOURE 



In a review 1 of Professor Israel Gollancz' edition of "A Good 
Short Debate between Winner and Waster" 2 I stated that, in my 
opinion, Professor Gollancz had "established at least a very strong 
probability for the date 1352-3." This opinion was based partly 
upon the evidence presented by the editor and partly upon an inde- 
pendent study made before the appearance of his edition. Since 
this study, made from a different point of view, arrived at the same 
date, the additional evidence it affords constitutes a corroboration 
of Professor Gollancz' date. Since some of the evidence cited by 
Professor Gollancz is open to objection and since it is presented 
somewhat briefly and casually, I wish to rearrange his evidence 
before taking up my own argument. The question of the date 
of Winnere has such important bearings on the study of the whole 
group of alliterative poems that I think it will be desirable to estab- 
lish its date even more conclusively than Gollancz has done. 

The arguments presented 3 may best be surveyed in three groups. 

I. One group of references merely shows that the poem was 
written sometime between 1351 and 1366 : 4 

1. The Order of the Garter, referred to in lines 59-68, was founded 
in 1344, but was not instituted until 1349. 

2. Reference is made, line 103, to the knighting of the Black 
Prince, which occurred in 1346. 

3. Edward's "bery-brown berde," line 91, is a reference to a 
man "in early middle age, that is about forty." 

i Mod. Lang, Notes, February, 1921, pp. 103-10. 

2 Select Early English Poems, III. (Oxford University Press, 1920.) 

3 See Gollancz' edition, Preface, pp. 2-6, and notes to II. 130, 141, 189-90, 286, 292, 
461-65. 

1 Professor Hulbert, Mod. Phil., May, 1920, pp. 34-37, set these limits before the 
appearance of Professor Gollancz' edition, basing his arguments upon Gollancz' two 
editions of The Parlement of the Thre Ages. But much of Professor Hulbert's article 
applies equally as well to the first group of references I shall cite from the edition of 
, innere. In a letter of April 6, 1921, however, Professor Hulbert writes: "You may, 
if you care to, also say that detailed comparison of ' Winnere and Wastoure ' with ' Piers 
Plowman ' convinces me now that the latter need not have preceded the former, and that 
I'm inclined to agree with your date." 
[Modern Philology, November, 1921] 211 
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4. "The reference at the end of the poem to some period when 
the truce with France was broken, after the taking of Guines in 

1352 The poem well fits into the months from September 

1352 to March 1353." 1 

This group of references, then, points to the general period from 
1351 to 1366. 

II. Another group of references fixes the date of the poem at some 
time after 1351-52: 

1. The Statute of Treasons, 1352, is mentioned, lines 124-33, 
evidently as a recent enactment. 

2. The allusion to "Ynglysse besantes," line 61, refers to the 
new issue of gold coinage in 1351. 

3. "Questions of labor, wages, prices, dress, food, which called 
forth the Statute of Labourers, 1351, and various sumptuary and 
economic enactments of about this time." 2 

4. Lines 143—48, 460-70, allude to the growing hatred of the 
greedy friars and to the policy of the Pope. This hatred found 
expression in the Statute of Provisors, 1351. 

III. The last group of references constitutes the most important 
evidence for date: 

1. The Pope referred to "was evidently Clement VI, who died 
December 6, 1352," for his successor, Innocent VI (1352-62), opposed 
the methods in vogue for raising money. This reference would put 
the action of the poem before December, 1352. And since the 
poem is primarily a pamphlet of the hour, it must have been 
composed also before December 6, 1352, or soon after that date. 

2. Edward III is said, line 206, to have fostered and fed the 
disputants "this fyve and twenty wyntere." Though this may 
be regarded as a round number, we must presume, until there is 



1 But it seems clear, as Professor Hulbert points out, op. cit., p. 37, that the passage 
indicates a period when there was no active fighting. Moreover, Gollancz does not 
state why the reference must be to a period after the taking of Guines in 1352. The 
passage could refer to any one of the numerous truces during the war between England 
and France, or indeed to the period after the Treaty of BrStigny in 1360. See Hulbert 
and Longman {History of Edward III, I, 313, 321, 352 ft.) for dates of these truces. 
Longman points out that in spite of the nominal truces Edward was constantly prepar- 
ing for further invasions and that in 1353 he secured from Parliament a subsidy of 
wool for three years, which was later extended to six years. 

2 See U. 230-34, 273, 288, 407; 270-76, 392 fl\, 410 ft., 425; 290-93, 368 ff. 
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definite proof to the contrary, that the author meant what he wrote, 
the twenty-fifth year of Edward's reign, 1351. 

3. Heraldic allusions, lines 69-80, to the combined arms of 
England and France point to a period after Edward Ill's great 
victories and before July, 1353, when Edward offered to give up his 
claim to the crown of France. Since Mr. Hulbert has shown, op. tit., 
page 37, that nothing can be made of this point, I shall not refer to 
it again. 

4. Repeated allusions are made to questions resulting from the 
Black Death of 1349 and to the weather, lines 252, 312 (idle lands, 
11. 234; 288; dress, 11. 270-71, 392 ff., 410 ff., 425). This point will 
be fully discussed below. 

5. The mention of profiteering in wheat and the prophecy, lines 
368-74, of a fall in prices refer specifically to the year preceding 
Michaelmas 1353 — Michaelmas 1354, a period when the price of 
wheat was very low and when prices were still falling. 

6. Direct reference is made by name, line 317, to William Share- 
shull, who was head of the Court of the King's Bench from 1350 to 
1357. While this allusion may point to any date between these 
years, I hope to show that it would have most point in the years 
1352-53. 

This last set of references, then, is the most significant in the 
poem. The references to Pope Clement VI, to profiteering in wheat, 
to the twenty-fifth year of Edward III are specific and refer only 
to the period 1351-52. The description of the quartered arms of the 
king furnishes no conclusive evidence as to date. 1 

Whatever objections may be raised to the ambiguous references 
listed above in the first group, the essential evidence for date remains 
untouched. For it is important to remember (1) that there are other 
references which refer only to a definitely limited period, and (2) that 
the date established by this evidence does not contradict a single 
other time reference in the poem. 

Moreover, the significance of all these references becomes much 
more important when we remember that Winnere and Wastoure is 
primarily a poem on contemporary social and economic problems. 

1 But if Gollancz is right in his reasoning on this point, this allusion would date the 
poem before July, 1353. 
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The effect of the poem, therefore, depends largely upon the timeliness 
of its allusions. 1 I hope to show what is implied but not clearly 
proved by Gollancz, namely, that these allusions to contemporary 
affairs not only fit the winter of 1352-53, but that they fit this date 
and no other. 

The most important of these allusions are those to the twenty- 
fifth year of Edward's reign, to the Statutes of Labourers, Treasons, 
Provisors, to the weather, the dearness of food, the low price of wheat 
and the prophecy of still lower prices, the new gold coinage, Share- 
shull, and disturbances of the peace. Since this is a topical poem, 
these references have little point unless they refer to current questions, 
to problems of the hour. 

References to these problems are to be found not only in the poem 
but also in the chronicles of the period and in the acts of Parliament. 
A study of these latter sources, then, ought to throw considerable 
light on the economic and social unrest leading to the petitions of the 
Commons and motivating the action of the poem. 

In looking for such a clue I used Longman's History of the Life 
and Times of Edward III; J. Barnes, History of Edward III (Cam- 
bridge, 1688), which is very valuable for the use it makes of the 
-chronicles and the rolls of Parliament; the Chronicon Angliae; and 
the chronicles of Capgrave, Knighton, Robert Avesbury, and Thomas 
Walsingham. I of course paid most attention to such matters of 
domestic legislation and economic unrest as may be referred to in 
Winnere. Since the Commons and those who elected them knew best 
what grievances were most oppressive and what conditions needed 
remedying, their petitions are important evidences of popular 
unrest and protest. 

Of the parliaments from 1351 to 1366, that of 1352 is by far 
the most important as regards social legislation. And the acts of this 
Parliament, and those of no other of the period, as will be shown, 
fit the allusions in the poem. According to Rotuli Parliamentarian 
(II, 236-37) and Barnes (pp. 455-58), the chief causes for the sum- 
moning of this Parliament, as stated by Lord Chief Justice William 

> Gollancz, Preface, p. 6, says: " His poem Is in fact a topical pamphlet in alliterative 
verse on the social and economic problems of the hour, as vivid as present day discussions 
on like problems." 
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Shareshull, were: (1) the desire to complete the unfinished business 
of the Parliament of 1349, which had been brought to an abrupt 
close by the Plague; (2) a consideration of the war with France; 
and (3) the pressing matters of domestic legislation. 

One of the most important acts of this Parliament was the release 
by the king of half of the provisions appointed to be collected by 
his purveyors. This release, a most unusual act for Edward III, was 
due, no doubt, to the great dearth. The powers of purveyors were 
limited by act of this Parliament and also again in 1363. Edward's 
desire to keep money within the realm led to the act permitting 
only merchants to export money. The Commons petitioned that 
the subsidy on wool cease and that merchants be relieved from the 
payment of export duties. Strict laws against forestallers and 
regraters, who were greatly despised because they were thought to 
cause the scarceness of provisions and the increase in prices, were 
passed. A "Statute of Provisors" and a "Statute of Treasons" 1 
were also enacted at this time. 

Of the important allusions made in the poem the following are 
paralleled in the acts and petitions of the Parliament of 1352; the 
weather (the drouth), the Statute of Provisors, the Statute of 
Treasons, high prices, scarceness of food, the coinage, the twenty- 
fifth year of Edward III, labor conditions, Shareshull, and dis- 
turbances of the peace. It is apparent that in the year 1352-53 
Winnere would be a most timely poem of the hour. But let us see 
whether or not it may not be as timely for some other year. 

The Parliament of 1353 met to consider the removal of the wool 
staple to England. This Parliament granted to Edward III a 
subsidy on wool for three years. 

The Parliament of the next year is mentioned by neither Barnes 
nor Longman. 

1 Further statutes were passed in later parliaments to limit the power of the Pope, 
for this quarrel became increasingly prominent as the century advanced. But this 
Statute of Treasons still continues in force. Longman (I, 345-46) explains this statute 
as follows: "In order to defraud the nobility and gentry of the escheats of lands, for- 
feited to them .... by their vassals, in certain cases of felony and misdemeanor, and 
to vest the same in the Crown, the judges had multiplied the crimes which they called 
treason to a most expressive extent." There are numerous allusions in the poem to 
disturbances of the peace. And in 11. 317-18 Shareshull, who was Lord Chief Justice 
and part of whose official duty it was to state to Parliament the reasons why that body 
had been summoned, is mentioned directly by name in connection with such a charge 
of disturbing the peace. 
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The chief questions in 1355 were the wool staple and the conduct 
of the war. Since both of these questions were discussed repeatedly 
throughout the second half of the century, they furnish no evidence 
for date. As was seen above, the wool trade is not mentioned in the 
poem, and the end of the poem may refer to any one of the several 
truces. 1 

The causes for the summoning of Parliament in 1362 were: 
matters of the church, the discussion of French relations, the low 
price of wool, and Scotch affairs. 2 I can find in the poem no refer- 
ence to the quarrel between Edward and the Pope, to Scotch affairs, 
or to the low price of wool. 3 

The Parliament of 1363 dealt with the price of wool and with 
cornering the food market (regraters and forestallers). The latter 
reference is one significant parallel between the acts of Parliament 
and the economic allusions in the poem. But this is the sole bit of 
evidence the acts of Parliament present for the date 1363. Against 
this sole bit of evidence we have the numerous parallels between the 
poem and the acts of the Parliament of 1352. 

The sessions of 1365 and 1366 were concerned almost entirely 
with the quarrel between Edward III and the Pope and with the 
dispute between the universities and the friars, matters which are 
not once alluded to in the poem. 

This survey of the parliaments from 1351 through 1366 shows 
clearly that if we are to look in the records of Parliament for a 

i One reason for the summoning of Parliament was Edward's desire to obtain money 
for the conduct of the war. A subsidy on wool was a common form of grant. 

2 The wool staple was removed to Calais and the exportation of wool was permitted 
in the hope that the price would be enhanced and that Edward would thereby receive 
more money. During this Parliament the exportation of money was again forbidden 
and the value of clothing was strictly limited. The Commons protested so vigorously 
that the latter law was repealed in 1364. Attacks upon extravagant dress, such as are 
made in the poem, are so common as to furnish no conclusive evidence for date. See. 
for example. Rich. Redeless, III, 138 ft.; Castell of Perseverance, E.E.T.S., 151, 2489-90; 
Regement of Princes, sts. 61, 67, 77. Gollancz in his note to 1. 411 cites three parallels. 
The point of the references in W inner e is that they are made in regard to the extravagance 
of the friars and the new-rich class, not in regard to the infringement of personal liberty. 

'Bradley, Athenaeum, 1903, 1,498, points out that the speech of Waster, 11. 294- 
318, imprecates both churchmen and judges, and that the banners of the judges and 
the friars are both in the same army. As he shows, the circumstances which later made 
the judges adversaries of the church and which led to the excommunication of Shareshull 
and the other judges and to the bitter quarrel between Edward and the Pope had not 
yet arisen. Neilson's argument, Athenaeum, 1901, 2,157, 560-61, that the reference is 
to this quarrel of 1356-58, therefore, becomes absurd, especially so when one remembers 
that the Pope and the judges are on the same side. 
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discussion of the social and economic evils attacked in Winnere, 
the Parliament of 1352, and only that of 1352, has any considerable 
significance in relation to the allusions in the poem to current topics of 
discussion. This Parliament, moreover, is mentioned more fre- 
quently in the contemporary chronicles than is that of any other year. 

The chronicles also mention other topics alluded to in the poem. 
Again, as in the records of Parliament, the significant parallels not 
only are found in the entries for 1352-53, but are also confined to this 
period. The results of this survey may easily be seen from the 
following table of the entries year by year: 

1351: increased prices (Chronicon). 

1352: a serious drought, followed by famine and high prices 
(Capgrave, 1 Knighton, Walsingham, Chronicori); a long and cold 
winter (Knighton, under 1353) ; the Statute of Labourers (Walsing- 
ham, Chronicon, under 1353) ; a popular uprising in Chester growing 
out of just such economic conditions as are mentioned in the 
chronicles, in the acts of Parliament, and in the poem (Knighton, 
under 1352, where Shareshull is mentioned by name in connection 
with this uprising). 

1353: a storm. 2 

1356: a storm. 2 

1362 : a storm. 2 

1363: a great frost; increased prices; regulation of dress. 

Taken alone, these parallels suggest 1351, 1352, and 1363 as the 
only possible dates for the poem. It is essential to note, however, 
that the poem distinctly refers to low prices, whereas the chronicles, 
under 1351 and 1363, mention increased prices. The regulation of 
dress has been discussed above. 3 The simple process of elimination, 
then, leads to the conclusion that, if the similarities between the 
poem and the chronicles show anything, the parallels cited point 
conclusively to the year 1352-53. Both the evidence of the acts of 
Parliament and the evidence of the chronicles establish 1352-53 as 

1 "In the XXVII yere was there swech a droute in the lond that from the month 
of March on to July fel not a drope of reyn on the grounde; for that cause the gres 
and the corn was evene dreid up. So Ynglond .... was feyn to be fed with other 
londis." Gollancz, p. 5, quotes Knighton's account under the year 1352. 

! Since the poem contains no reference to a storm, this point demands no discussion. 

« See p. 216, n. 2. 
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the date of the poem. And there is no reference in the poem which 
contradicts this date. 

Still another bit of evidence may be cited in confirmation of this 
date. We have seen that the great dearth of food, the high prices, 
and labor unrest were discussed in the Parliament of 1352, and that 
Edward, presumably because of the unusually severe economic 
conditions, released the Commons of half of the provisions to be 
collected from them. Such conditions in England led to uprisings 
and protests, as we have seen, from the Commons and those classes 
most affected, especially the agricultural classes, which play an 
important r61e in Winnere. Knighton's account of such an uprising, 
referred to above, is given under the year 1353. Dunn-Pattison 1 
describes the uprising as follows: 

In Cheshire they rose in open revolt and attacked the servants of the 
Prince, who were entrusted with supervising his interests Accord- 
ingly, in addition to sending Sir Richard Willoughby and Sir William Shar- 
shull, the itinerant justices, to sit in Eyre, at Chester, the King was obliged 
to despatch the Prince, the Duke of Lancaster, and the Earls of Stafford 
and Warwick, with a strong force, to restore order and support the judges. 
Against such an imposing array the men of Cheshire could do nothing, and 
were glad to compound with the Prince their lord for five thousand marks. 

Winnere and Wastoure was written by a man who speaks of him- 
self (11. 8 and 32) as a western man, and it is entirely possible (though 
I do not assert that it is probable) that, living in the West of England, 
where this uprising occurred, he had heard of Shareshull's connection 
with this disturbance of the peace and that he knew something of 
the causes of this disturbance. It is significant, I think, that Share- 
shull and the other judges, the Prince, King Edward, and the yeoman 
play important parts both in this uprising and in the poem, and that 
the cause of the uprising and the central theme of the poem is funda- 
mentally the same economic one. Whether or not the author had 
this particular uprising in mind is a matter of no great consequence 
for the dating of the poem. Nor does Shareshull's connection with 
it prove more than that he was Lord Chief Justice at the time it 
occurred. The importance of the account consists in the fact that 
this uprising was due to just such economic conditions as are outlined 

' B. P. Dunn-Pattison. The Black Prince (New York, 1910), pp. 127-28. 
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in the poem and that it occurred in 1352, the date which all available 
evidence fixes as the date of the poem. 

In conclusion, while some of the references in the poem may refer 
to any year between 1351 and 1366, 1 feel that the specific statements 
concerning the twenty-fifth year of Edward's reign and the youth 
of the Black Prince, the unmistakable mention of Shareshull in 
connection with an uprising against precisely such bitter economic 
conditions as existed in their most extreme form in the winter of 
1352-53, and, most important of all, the repeated references in the 
poem, in the chronicles, and in the acts of Parliament to the weather 
and to the social and economic conditions described in Winnere, 
furnish definite and conclusive proof of the date of the poem as the 
winter of 1352-53, the only year of the period 1351-66 which har- 
monizes with the motivating dispute and the economic significance 
of the poem. If we assume any other date, the purpose, the allegory, 
the definite references to topics of the day, in short, the timeliness of 
the poem and its significance as a pamphlet of the hour are at once 
considerably weakened, if not rendered quite meaningless. 

J. M. Steadman, Jr. 
Emory Univebsitt 



